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OBSERVATIONS, &. 


— 5 : — — x : 7 
- . che arrival of Dr. Prieſtley in the United States was. h 
VV firſt announced, I looked upon his einigration {like the N i 


propoſed retreat of Cowley, to his imaginary Paradife, the Sum- 
mer lands) as nd more than the effett of that weaknels, that 
deluſive caprice, that too often accompanies the decline of life; 
and which is apt, by a change of place, to flatter age with a reno- 
| vation of faculties, and with the return of departed genius. 
5 Viewing him as 2 man that fought repoſe, my heart welcomed | 
'him to the ſhores of _— and wiſhed him, what he certainly 
ught to have wiſhed himſelf, a quiet obfcurity. But his Anſwers - 
: to the Addreſſes of the Democratic and other Societies at New 
Vork, place him in quite a different light, and ſubject him to the 
animadverſions of a public, among whom they have been induſ- 
triouſly propagated. „„ 8 . 
No Man has a right to pry into his neighbour's priyate con- 
cerns; and the opinions of every Man are his private concerns, 
] while he keeps them ſo; that is to ſay, while they are confined 
(ie to himſelf, his Family, and particular Friends: But when he 
makes thoſe opinions public; when he once attempts to make 
Converts, whether it be in Religion, Politics, or any thing elſe; 
when he once comes forward as a Candidate for public Admi- 
ration, Eſteem, or Compaſſion, his Opinions, his Principles, his 
2, Motives, every Action of his life, — — or private, become the 
4 fair Subject of public diſcuſſion. On this principle, which the 
X« Doftor ought to be the laſt among Mankind to controvert, it is 
eaſy to perceive that theſe obſervations need no apology, _ 
| His Anſwers to the Addreſſes of the New York Societies are 
euvidently calculated to miſlead and deceive the People of the 
United States. He thereendeavours to impole himlelf on them 
for a Sufferer in the Cauſe of Liberty; and makes a canting 
profeſſion of Moderation, in direct contradiction to the condu& 
of his whole Life. En | —— 
He ſays, he hopes to find here, “ that Protection from Vio-;k + | 
lence, which Laws and Government promiſe in all countries, 1 
but which he has not found in his own.” He certainly muſt ſup- | 
fe that no European intelligence ever reaches this fide of the 
Atlantic, or that the inhabitants of theſe countries are too dull 
to comprehend the ſublime events that mark his life and charac- 
* 555 Porhate I ſhall ſne . him, that it is not the people of Eng- 


land alone who know how to eſtimate the werit of Dr. Prieſtley. 
Loet us examine his claims to our compaſſion ; Let us ſee. 

whether his charge againſt the Laws and Government of his 
country be juſt, or not, . Fj 


| 
| 
: 
; 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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On the 14th of July, 1791, an unruly mob aſſembled in the 
town of Birmingham, ſet fire to his baile, and burnt it, together 
with all it contained. This is the ſubject of his complaint, and 
the pretended cauſe of his emigration. The fact is not denied; 
but in the relation of facts circumſtances muſt not be forgotten. 
To judge of the Doctor's charge againſt his country, we muſt 
take a retroſpettive view of his conduct, and of the circum- 


ſtances that led to the deſtruction of his property. 


It is about twelve years ſince he began to be diſtinguiſhed 
among the diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church of England. 


He preached up a kind of deiſn, which nobody underſtood, and 


which it was thought the Doctor underſtood full as well as his 
neighbours. , This dottrine afterwards aſſumed the name of 
' Unitarianiſm, and the religieux of the order were called, or rather 
they called themſelves, Unitarians. The ſect never roſe in con- 


ſequence; and the founder had the mortification of ſeeing his 


darling Unitarianiſm growing quite out of date with himſelf 
when the French Revolution came, and gave them both a ſhort? 
reſpite from eternal oblivion.  _ . | 
Thoſe who know any thing of the Engliſh diſſenters, know 
that they always introduce their political claims and projects 
under the maſk of religion. The Doctor was one of thoſe who 
entertained hopes of bringing about a Revolution in England 
upon the French plan; and for this purpoſe he found it would 
be very convenient for him to be at the head of a religious ſect. 
Unitarianiſm was now revived, and the ſociety held regular 
meetings at Birmingham. In the inflammatory diſcourſes, called 
ſermons, that were delivered at theſe meetings, the Engliſh Con- 
ſtitution was firſt openly attacked; and doctrines were there 
held forth ſubverſive of all civil and religious order. The preſs 


Toon ſwarmed with publications expreſſive of theſe principles. 


The revolutioniſts began to form ſocieties all over the kingdom, 
between which a mode of communication was eſtabliſhed, in 
pet fect conformity to that of the Jacobin clubs in France. 
Nothing was neglected by this branch of the Pariſian Propa- 
gande to excite the people to a general inſurrection. Inflamma- 


tory Hand bills, Advertiſements, Federation Dinners, Toaſts, ' 


Sermons, Prayers; in ſhort, every trick that religious or politi- 


cal Duplicity could ſuggeſt, was played off to deſtroy a Conſti- 


tution which has borne the Teſt, and attracted the Admiration 
of ages; and to eſtabliſh in its place a new ſyſtem fabricated by 


themſelves. 


The 14th of July, 1791, was of too much note in the annals 
of modern Regeneration to be neglected by theſe regenerated 
politicians, A club of them, of which Dr. Prieſtley was a 
member, gave public notice of a feaſt, to be held at Birmingham, 
in which they intended to celebrate the French Revolution. 
Their endeavours had hitherto excited no other ſentiments in 


-what may be called the oe of England than that of contempt. 


The people of Birmingham, however, felt on this occaſion, a A 


C6 # 

convulſive moment. They were ſcandalized at this public 
notice for holding in their town a feſtival to celebrate events, 
which were in reality a ſubject of the deepeſt horror: And ſeeing. 
in it at the ſame time an open and audacious attempt to deſtroy 
the Conſtitution of their country, and with it their happineſs, 
they thought their underſtandings and loyalty. inſulted, and pre- 
2 to avenge themſelves by the chaſtiſement of the Engliſh 

evolutioniſts, in the midſt of their ſcandalous orgies. The 
fcaſt nevertheleſs took place; but the Doctor, knowing himſelf 
to be the grand projector, and conſequently the particular object 
of his townſmen's vengeance, prudently has away. The cry 
of Church and King was the ſignal for the people to aſſemble; 
which they did to a conſiderable number, oppoſite the hotel 
where the convives were met. The club diſperſed, and the mob 
oroceeded to breaking the windows, and. other acts of violence 
incident to ſuch ſcenes; but let it be remembered that no per- 
ſonal violence was offered. Perhaps it would have been well 
if they had vented their anger on the perſons of the Revolu- 
tioniſts; provided they had contented themſelves with the 
ceremony of the horſe-pond or 'blanket, Certain it is, that it 
would have been very fortunate if the riot had ended this way ; 
but when that many-headed monſter, a, Mob, is once rouſed and 
put in motion, who can ſtop its deſtructive ſteps! | 1 
From the hotel of the federation the mob proceeded to Dr, 
Prieſtley's Meeting-Houſe, which they very nearly deſtroyed in 


a little time. Had they ſtopped here, all would yet have been 


well. The deſtruction of this temple of ſedition and infidelity 
would have been of no great conſequence ; but, unhappily for 
them and the town of Birmingham, they could not be ſeparated, 
before they had deſtroyed ARES and property of many mem- 

- bers of the club. Some of theſe houſes, among which was Dr. 
Prieſtley's, were ſituated at the diſtance of ſome miles from town; 


the mob were in force to defy all the efforts of the civil power, 


and, unluckily none of the military could be brought to the 


place till ſome ary after the 14th of July, In the mean time 


many ſpacious an elegant houſes were burnt, and much valu- 
able Property deſtroyed ; 
during t 


of the rioters themſelves. At the end of four or five days, this 
riot, which ſeemed to threaten more ſerious conſequences, was 
happily terminated by the arrival of a detachment of dragoons; 
and tranquillity was reſtored to the diſtreſſed town of Birming- 
8 2 


The magiſtrates uſed every exertion in their power to quell 


this riot in its very earlieſt ſtage, and continued ſo to do to the 
laſt. The Earl of Plymouth condeſcended to attend, and act as 
a juſtice of the peace; ſeveral clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land alſo attended in the ſame capacity, and they all were inde- 


„A 3 


but it is certainly worthy remark, that 
ele unlawful proceedings, not a. ſingle perſon Was 
killed or wounded, either wilfully or by accident, except ſome ' 
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guilty, and of theſe four, two fuffered death. 


fatigable in theit endeavours to put a ſtop to the. depredations, 
and to re-eſtabliſh order and tranquillity. Every one knows 
that in ſuch cafes it is very difficult to diſcriminate, and that it is 


neither neceſſary nor juſt, if it be Leue, to impriſon, try, and 


execute. the whole of a mob. Eleven of theſe rioters were, 
however, indifted; ſeven of them were acquitted, four foun 
Thefe unfortunate 
men were, according to the law, proſecuted on the part of the 
King; and it has been allowed by the Dofor's own partizans, 
that the proſecution was carried on with every poſſible enforce- 
ment, and even rigour, by the judges and counſellors. The pre- 
tended lenity was laid to the charge of the jury! What a con- 
tradiction! They accuſe the government of ſcreening the 


rioters from the penalty due to their crimes, and at the ſame time 
they accuſe the jury of their acquittal ! It is the misfortune of 
Dr. Prieſtley and all his adherents ever to be inconſiſtent with 


themſelves, ; | . 

After this general view of the riots, in which the Doctor was 
unlawfully deſpoiled of his property, let us return to the merits 
of his particular caſe, and his complaint; and here let it be 
recollected, that it is not of the rioters alone that he complains, 
but of the laws and government of his country alſo. Upon an 
examination of particulars we ſhall find, that ſo far from his 
having juſt cauſe of complaint, the laws have rendered him ſtri& 


juſtice, if not ſomething more; and that if any party has reaſon _ 


to complain of their execution, it is the town of Birmingham, 
and not Dr. Prieſtley,” Of . 
Some time after the riots, the Doctor and the other Revolu- 
tioniſts who had property deſtroyed, brought their actions for 
damages againſt the town of Birmingham, or rather againſt the 
Hundred of which that town makes a part. The Doctor laid 
his damages at 4122l. 218. gd. fterling ; of which fum 430l. 138. 
was for works in manuſcript, which he ſaid, had been conſumed 
in the flames. The trial of this cauſe took up nine hours: The 


j 


jury gave a verdict in his favour; but curtailed the damages to 


25021. 18s. It was rightly conſidered that the imaginary value 
o the manuſcript works ought not to have been included in the 
damages; becauſe the Doctor being the author of them, he in 
fact poſſeſſed them till, and the loſs could be little more than a 
few ſheets of dirty paper. Beſides, if they were to be eſtimated 
by thoſe he had publiſhed for ſome years before, their deſtruc- 
tion was a benefit inſtead of a loſs, both to himſelf and his coun- 
try. This ſum then of 420l. 15s. being dedufted, the damages 
ſtood at 37011. 16s. gd. and it ſhould not be forgotten that even 
f great part of this ſum was charged for an apparatus of phila- 
ophical inſtruments, Which in! pite of the moſt unpadronahle 


a 
. 
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gaſconade of the Philoſapher, can be looked ypan; as 3 


thing of imaginary value only; and ought not to be eſtimated 
at its coſt, any. more than 2 collection of ſhalls or inſecta, ar any 
other of the _frivala of a virtuſo o. 
Now it isnotorious that actions for damages are always brought 
for much higher ſums than are ever expetted te be recqvezed, 
Sometimes they are brought for three times the amount of the 
real damage ſuſtained; ſometimes for double, and ſome: 
times for only a third more than the real damage, If 
we view then the Doctor's eſtimate in the moſt favourable 
light; if we ſuppoſe that he made but the addition of one» 
third to his real damages, the ſum he ought to have received 
would be no more than 24671. 178. 10d. whereas, he, actually xe 
ceived 230al. 18s. which was 351. os, 2d, more than he had 3 
right to expect. And yet he complains that he has not found 


+] en e from the laws and Overnment of his country ! lf a 
| had been the very beſt. ſubject in England in place of ang of 


the very worſt, what could the laws have done more for bim. 
Nothing certainly can be a ſtronger proof of the independence 
of the courts of juſtice, and of the impartial execution of the 
laws in England than the cireumſtances and reſult of this cauſe. 
A man who had for many years been the avqwed and open 
enemy of the government and conſtitution, had his property 


deſtroyed by a mob, who declared themſelves the friends of both, 


and who roſe on him becauſe he was not. This mob were pur- 


ſued. by the government whoſe cauſe they thought they were | 


_ defending; ſome of them ſuffered death; and the inhabitants of 
the place Where they aſſembled, were obliged to indemnify the 
man, whoſe property they had deſtroyed. It would be curious 
to know what ſort of protection this reverend Doctor, this 
tc friend of humanity” wanted. Would nothing ſatisfy him 
but the blood of the whole mob ? Did he wiſh to ſee the town 
of Birmingham like that of Lyons, razed, and all its induſtrious 
_ and loyal inhabitants butchered ; becauſe ſome of them had been 
carried to commit unlawful exceſſes from their deteſtation of his 
wicked projects? BixmINGHAMOHAS COMBATTED /AGALNS'S 
PRIISTIEY. BIRMINGHAM IS NO: MORE, This I ſuppole 
would have ſatisfied the charitable modern philoſopher, Who 
| feen and who the Democratic ſociety ſay did, return ta 
his enemies ble ſſings for curſings,” Woe to the wreich that is 


expoſed to the benediftions of a modern philoſopher. His 
e dextre vengerefſe” is ten thouſand times more to be feared than. 
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Von have defiroycd the moſt truly valuable and uſeful apparatus of 
philoſopbical inſtruments that perhaps any individual, in this or any other 


** . * 


country, was ever poſſeſſed of, in my ute of which I annually ſpent we 


ſums, with no pecuniary view” whatever, but only in the a 
| {czence, for the benefit of my country and of mankind.” | 
| Letter to the Inhabitants of Birmingham, | 
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the bloody poignard of the aſſaſſin: The latter is drawn on in- 


dividuals only, the other is pointed at the human race. Hap- 


pily for the people of Birmingham theſe bleſſings had no effect; 


there was no National Convention, Revolutionary Tribunal, or 


Guillotine in England. 


As I have already obſerved, Af the De Nor hal een the beſt 


and moſt peaceable ſubject in the kingdom, the government and 
laws could not have yielded him more 3 protection; his 
complaint, would therefore be groundleſs, if he had given no 
provocation to the people, if he had in no wiſe contributed to 
the riots. If then he has received ample juſtice, conſidered as 
an innocent man, and a good ſubje&, what ſhall we think of his 
complaint, when we find that he was himſelfthe principal cauſe 
of theſe riots ; and that the rioters did nothing that was not per- 
fectly conſonant to the principles he had for many years been 
labouring to infuſe into their minds? F | 
That he and his club were the cauſe of the riots will not be diſ- 


£ 


puted; for had they not given an inſulting notice of their in- 


nition to celebrate the horrors of the fourteenth of July, accom- 
panied with an inflammatory hand-bill, intended to excite an 
inſurrettion againſt the government, no riot would ever 
have taken place, and conſequently its diſaſtrous effects would 
have been avoided; But it has been ſaid, that there was nothing 


_ offenſive in this inflammatory hand bill; becauſe forſooth * the 
matter of it (however indecent and untrue) was not more virus 


tent than Pain's Rights'of Man, Mackintoſh's Anſwer to Burke, 
Remarks on the Conſtitution of England, &c. &c. which had 
been lately publiſhed without incurring the cenſure 45 government. 

to be indecent 
and untrue, is not offenſive, becauſe it is not more virulent than 


ſome other performances, which have eſcaped the cenſure of 


government! If this is not a new manner of arguing, it is at leaſt 
an odd one. But this hand bill had ſomething more malicious in 
it, if not more virulent, than even the inflammatory works above- 
mentioned. They were more difficult to mme at; to have tem 
they muſt be bought. They contained ſomething like reaſoning, 


the fallacy of which the government was very ſure would be 


detected by the good ſenſe of thoſe who took the pains to read 
them. A hand bill was a more commodious inſtrument of ſedi- 
tion: It was calculated to have immediate effect. Beſides, if 


there had been nothing offenſive in it, why did the club think 
proper to diſown it in ſo ceremonious a manner? They diſ- 


owned it with the moſt ſolemn aſſervations, offered a reward for 
apprehending the author, and afterwards juſtified it as an inof- 


fenſive thing. Here is a palpable inconſiſtency. The fact is, 


they perceived that this precious morſel of eloquence, in place of 


- This bands bill was diſowned by the.club, and they offered 2a reward for 
#pprehending the author; but they took care to ſend him to France before 
their advertiſement appeared, : | 


1 


* * 


5 5 
raiſing a mob for them, was! ike to raiſe one 2gainſt them : They 
ſaw the ſtorm gathering, and in the moment of fear diſowned 


the writing. After the danger was over, ſeeing they could not 


exculpate themſelves from the charge of having publiſhed it, 

they defended it as an inoffenſi ve performance; 

| The Doctor in his juſtificatory letter to the people of Bir- 
mingham, ſays that the company were aſlembled on this occaſion 


<« to celebrate the emancipation of a neighbouring nation from 


tyranny, without intimating a deſire of any thing more than an 


improvement of their own conſtitution,” Exceſſive modeſty ! No- 


tung but an improvement? A LA FRANCO18E of courſe? How- 
ever, with reſpect to the Church, as it was a point of conſcience, 
the club do not ſeem to have been altogether ſo moderate in their 
deſigns. Believe me, ſays the Doctor, in the ſame letter, 
the Church of England which you now think you are ſupport- 
ing, has received a greater h by this conduct of yours, than 7 
and all my friends have ever aimed at it. They had then it ſeems 
aimed à blow at the eſtabliſhed church, and were forming a plan 
for improving the conſtitution ; and yet the Doctor, in the ſame 
letter, twice expreſſes his aſtoniſhment at their being treated as 
the enemies of church and ſtate, In a letter to the ſtudents of 
the college of Hackney he ſays, A Hierarchy, equally the bane 
of chriſtianity and rational liberty, now confeſſes its weakneſs; 
and be aſſured that you will ſee its complete reformation: or its 
fall.” And yet he has the allurance to tell the people of Bir- 
mingham that their ſuperiors have deceived them in repreſent- 
ing him and his ſect as the enemies of church and ſtate. _ 
But ſay they, we certainly exeiciſe the right of freemen in 


, aſſembling together; and even if our meeting had been unlaw- 


ful, cognizance ſhould have been taken of it by the magiſtracy: 
There can be no liberty where a ferocious mob is ſuffered to 
ſuperſede the law. Very true. This is what the Doctor has 
been told-a thouſand times, but he never would believe it. He 
ſtill continued to bawl out : The ſunſhine of reaſon will afſu- 
redly chaſe away and diſlipate the miſts of darkneſs and error ; 
and when the majeſty of the people is inſulted, or they feel them- 
ſelves oppreſſed by any ſet of men, they have the power to redreſs 
the greviance.” So the people of Birmingham, feeling their 


majeſty inſulted by a ſet of men (and a very impudent ſet of men 


too,) who audaciouſly attempted to perſuade them that they 
were © all flaves and idolators, and to ſeduce them from their 
duty to God and their country, roſe to redreſi the grievance. And 
yet he complains? Ah! ſays he, but my good townſmen, 

& . .-- - - - you miſtake the matter: 

« For in all ſcruples of this nature 

No man includes ꝶimſelf, nor turns 

© The point upon his own concerns.” | | | 
And therefore he ſays to the people, of Birmingham: © You 
have beęn miſled.” But had they ſuffered themſelves to be miſ- 
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led by himſelf into an infurre&ion againſt the government; had 
they burnt the churches, cut the throats of the clergy, and hung 
the magiſtrates, military officers and nobility to the lamp poſts, 
would he not have ſaid that they exerciſed a ſacred right? Nay, 
was not the very feſtival, which was the immediate cauſe of the - 
riots, held expreſsly to celebrate ſcenes like theſe ? to celebrate 
the inglorious triumphs of a mob? The fourteenth of July was 
va day marked with the blood of the innocent, and eventually the 
deſtruction of an empire. The events of that day muſt ſtrike 
horror to every heart except that of a deiſtical philoſopher, and 
would brand with eternal infamy any other nation but France; 
which, thanks to the benign influence of the Rights of Man, 
has made ſuch a progreſs in ferociouſneſs, murder, ſacrilege, and 
every ſpecies. of infamy, that the horrors of the fourteenth of 
July are already forgotten. VV r 
What we celebrate we muſt approve; and does not the man, 
who approved of the events of the 14th of July, bluſh to com- 
plain of the Birmingham riots? © Happily,” ſays he to the 
people of Birmingham, © happily the minds of Engliſhmen 
ave a horror for murder, and therefore you did not, I hope, 
think of that; though by your clamorous demanding me at the 
hotel, it is probable that, at that time, ſome of you intended me 
ſome perſonable injury.” Yes, Sir, happily the minds of 
Engliſhmen have a horror for murder, but who will ſay that the 
minds of Engliſhmen, or Engliſh women either, would have a 
horror for murder, if you had ſucceeded in overturning: their 
religion and conſtitution, and introducing your Frenchified ſyſ- 
tem of liberty? The French were acknowledged to be the 
moſt polite, gentle, compaſſionate, and hoſpitable people in all 
Europe: What are they now? Let Lafayette, Briſſot, Ana- 
charſis Cloots, or Thomas Paine himſelf, anſwer this queſtion. 
Let us ſee a little how mobs have acted under the famous 
governments that the Doctor ſo much admires. | 
I ſhall not attempt a detail of the horrors committed by the 
cut-throat Jourdan and his aſſociates in Provence, Avignon, 
Languedoc, and Rouſſillon, Towns and 2 ſacked; Gen- 
tlemen's ſeats and caſtles burnt, and their inhabitants maſſacred; 
magiſtrates inſulted, beat, and impriſoned, ſometimes killed ; 
priſoners ſet at liberty to cut the throats of thoſe they had al- 
ready robbed, The exploits of this band of Patriots would fill 
whole volumes. They reduced a great part of the inhabitants 
Of the fineſt and moſt fertile country in the whole world toa de- 
gree of miſery and ruin that would never have been forgotten, 
had it not been ſo far eclipſed ſince, the operation of what is 
in © that devoted country” called the law. The amount of the 
damages, ſuſtained in property, was perhaps a hundred thou- 
ſand times as great as that ſuſtained by the Revolutioniſts at 
Birmingham. When repeated accounts of theſe murderous 
ſcenes werf laid he fore che National Aſſembly, what was the 


( 1 


conſequence? what the redreſs ? '* We had our fears” faid 
Monſieur Gentil, „for the prifoners of Avignon, and for the 


| lives and property of the inhabitants of that unhappy e - 
but theſe fears are now changed into @ certainty: The priſo- 
ners are releaſed; the country ſeats are burnt, and“! 


Monſieur Gentil was called to order, and not ſuffered to proceed ;. 


after which theſe precious Guardians of the Rights of Man““ 
paſſed a cenſure on him, for baving flandered the patriots. Tt 
Is notorious that the chief of theſe cut-throats, Jourdan, has 
ſince produced his butcheries In Avignon as a proof of civiſm, 
and that he is now a diſtinguiſhed eharacter among the real friends 
EN, - on tte tub Her e 
Does the Doctor remember having heard any thing about the 
glorious atchievements of the 10th of Auguſt, 1792 ? Has he 
ever made an eſtimate of the property deſtroyed in Paris on that 
and on the following days? Let him compare the deftru&ion 


that followed the ſteps of that mob, with the loſs of his boaſted 


apparatus ; and when he has done this, let him tell us, if he can, 
where he would now be, if the Government of England had 
treated him and his friends, as the National Aﬀembly did the 
_ ſufferers in the riots of the 10th of Auguſt, But perhaps he 
looks upon the events of that day as a glorious victory, a new 
emancipation, and of courſe will fay, that I degrade the Heroes 
in calling them a Mob. I am not for diſputing with him about 
a name; he may call them the heroes of the 10th of Auguſt, if 
he will; „ The heroes of the 14th of July,” has always been 
underſtood to mean, a gang of Wood-thirfly cannibals, and I would 
by no means wiſh to withhold the title from thoſe of the 10th of 
p ot, ee ey OE? | 5 
Wil the Doctor allow, that it was a mob that murdered the 


ſtate priſoners from Orleans? or does he inſiſt upon calling that 


maſſacre an act of civiſm, and the actors in it, the heroes of the 
12th of September? But whether it was an act of civiſm, a 


maſſacre, or a mark, or whatever it was, I cannot help giving | 
as I find it recorded'by his countryman, Dr. 


it a place here, 
Moore, © The mangled bodies,“ fays he, © were lying in the 
ſtreet on the left hand as you go to the Chateau from Paris. Some 


1 


of the lower ſort of the inhabitants of Verſailles were looking 
on; the reſt, ſtruck with terror, were ſhut up in their ſhops and 


houſes, The body of the Duke of Briſſac was pointed out, ths 
head and one of the hands were cut off! a man ſtood near. 
ſmoaking tobacco, with his ſword drawn, and a humau hand; 


ſtuck on the point | another fellow walked careleſsly among the 
bodies, with an entire arm of another of the priſoners fixed ta 


the point of his ſword | A waggon afterwards arrived, into 
which were thrown as many of the flaughtered bodies as the 
horſes could draw ! a boy about fifteen years of age was in the 
 waggon, aſſi ſting to receive the bodies as they were put in, and 
packing them in the moſt convenient manner, with an air of as 
much indifference as if they had been fo many parcels of goods ! 
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| One of the wretches who threw in the bodies, and who probably 


had aſſiſted in the maſlacre, ſaid to the ſpeRators, in praile of 
the boy's activity; * Sec that little fellow there ; how bold he is!“ 

«© The aſſaſſins of the priſoners were a party who came from 
Pans the preceding evening, moſt of them. in poſt-chaiſes, for 
that purpoſe, and who attacked thoſe unhappy men while they 
remained in the ſtreet, waiting till the gate 4 the priſon, which 


Was prepared for their reception, ſhould be opened. —The de- 
tachment which had guarded the priſoners from Orleans, ſtood 


ſhameful and paſſive ſpeRators of the maſſacre.— The miſerable 
priſoners being all unarmed, and ſome of them fettered, could 
do nothing in their own defence; they were molt of them, 
ſtabbed—and a few, who attempted reſiſtance, were cut down 
with ſabres. . 1 J) tt 6 ec! 
& There never was a more barbarous and daſtardly action 
performed in the face of the ſun.—Gracious Heaven! were 
thoſe barbarities, Which would diſgrace ſavages, committed by 
Frenchmen ! by that lively and ingenuous people, whoſe wri- 
tings were ſo much admired,” whole ſociety has been ſo much - 
courted, and whoſe manners have been ſo much imitated by all 
the neighbouring nations ?This atrocious deed, executed in 
the ſtreets of Verſailles, and the horrors committed in the priſons 
of Paris, will fix indelible ſtains on the character of the 3 5 
nation. It is ſaid, thoſe barbarities revolted the hearts of many 
of the citizens of Paris and Verſailles, as much as they could 
thoſe of the inhabitants of London or Windſor. It is alſo ſaid, 
that thoſe mafſfacres were not committed by the inhabitants of 
Paris or Verſailles, but by a ſet of hired aſſaſſins.-But who 


hired thoſe aſſaſſins? Who remained in ſhameful ſtupor and 


daſtardly inactivity, while their laws were inſulted, their priſons 
violated, and their fellow-citizens butchered in the open ſtreets ? 
I do not believe, that from the wickedeſt gangs of highwaymen, 
houſe-breakers, and pick-pockets, that infeſt Ke e. and the 


neighbourhood, men could be ſelected who could be bribed to 


murder in cold blood, ſuch a number of their countrymen !— 
and if they could, I am convinced that no degree of opular 
deluſion they are capable of, no pretext, no motive ee 
could make the inhabitants of London or Windſor, or of any 


town of Great Britain, ſuffer ſuch dreadful executions to be 
performed within their walls.“ | 


No; I hope not: Yet I do not know what might have been 


effected, by an introduction of the ſame ſyſtem of anarchy, that 


has changed the airy amiable French into a ſet of the moſt fe- 

e inhuman blood-hounds that ever diſgraced the human 
ape. TRE o 

F rom ſcenes like theſe, the mind turns for relief and conſo- 

lation to the riot at Birmingham. That riot conſidered com- 

paratively with what Dr. Prieſtley and his friends wiſhed and 

attempted to ſtir up, was peace, harmony, and gentleneſs, Has 


_ this man any reaſon to complain; He will perhaps ſay, he did 


4 6 | ( 13 ) 
not approve of the French riots and maſſacres ; to which I ſhall 
_ anſwer that he did approve of them. His public celebration of 
them was a convincing proof of this; and if it were not, his 
{ending his ſon to' Paris, in the midſt of them, to requeſt the 
honour of becoming a French citizen, is a proof that certainly 
will not be diſputed. If then we take a view of the riots of 
which the Doctor is an admirer, and of thoſe of which he ex- 
preſſes his deteſtation, we muſt fear that he is very far from 
being that friend of human 8 . 6 that the Democratic 
Society pretend to believe him. In ſhort, in Whatever light we 
view the Birmingham riots, we can ſee no object that excites 
our compaſſion, except the inhabitants of the Hundred, and the 
unfortunate Rioters themſelves. | | 
The charge that the Doctor ine againſt his country is, that 
it has not afforded him protection. It ought to be remarked here, 
that there is a material difference between a government that 
does not at all times afford Juſfinent hrotection, and one that is 
oppreſſive. However, in his anſwers to the New York Addreſſes, 
be very politely acquieſces in the government and laws of Eng- 
land being oppreſſive alſo. Would he really prefer the proceed. 8 
ings of a revolutionary tribunal to thoſe of a court of juſtice in 
England ? Does he envy the lot of his colleagues Manuel, La- 
croix, Dantqn, and Chabot? How would he look before a 
tribunal like that of the Princeſs de Lamballe, for example? 
When this much-lamented unfortunate lady was dragged before 
the villains that ſat in a kind of mock judgment on her, they 
were drinking eau de vie, to the damnation of thoſe that lay dead 
before them. - Their ſhirt ſleeves were tucked up to their 
elbows, and their arms, hands, and elbows, and even the goblets 
they were drinking out of, were beſmeared with human blood! 
-I much queſtion if the aſſaſſin's ſtab, or even the laſt pang of 
death with all its concomitant bitterneſs, was half ſo terrible as 
the blood-freezing ſight of theſe hell- hounds. Yet this was a 
court of juſtice, under that conſtitution, which * the friend of hu- 
man happineſs” wanted to impoſe on his countrymen ! Paine, 
in ſpeaking of the Engliſh government, ſays exultingly, and as 
he fancies wittingly, They manage thoſe things better in 
France.“ I fancy this boaſting © repreſentative of twenty-four © 
millions of free men, would now be glad to exchange his poſt 
of deputy for that of under ſhoe black to the meaneſt laquay at 
the court of London! Would he not with joy exchange his 
cachot with the reverſion of the mee into the bargain, for 
the darkeſt cell in that very Baſtile, the deſtruction of which 
he has ſo triumphantly and heroically ſung? His fate is a good 
hint to thoſe who change countries every time they croſs the 
ſea, A man of all countries, is a man of no country: And let 
all thoſe citizens of the world remember, that he why has been 
a bad ſubjeC in his own country, though from ſome latent mo- 
tive he may be well received into another, will never be either 
truſted or reſpected, 7 | | 
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The Dofor, and his fellow labourers. who have lately emi- 
grated to Botany Bay, have been continually bawling. out, 


A Reform of Parliament,” The ſame viſionary deluſion ſeems 


4 


tts have pervaded all reformers in all ages. They do not con- 


ſider What can be done, but what they think ought to be done. 


They have no calculating principle to direct them to diſcover 
whether a reform will coſt them more than it is worth or not. 


_ , They do not ſet down to-count the colt ; but, the object being 
dg they think deſirable, the means are totally diſregarded. If 


the reformers in Franee had fit down to count the coſt, I do not 
believe they were villains enough to have purſued their plan as 
they did. To ſave a tenth youu of their income, they have, given 
the whole, or rather it has been taken from them; To preſerve 
the life of a perſon, now and then, perhaps unjuſtly condemned, 
they have drenched the country with the blood of the innocent. 
Even the Baſtile, that terrible monument of tyrapny which has 


been painted in ſuch frightful colours, contained but 20 ſlate 


priſoners when it was forced by the mob; and the reformers 
to deliver theſe two priſoners, and to guard others from a like 
fate, have erected Baſtiles in every town and in every ſtreet,— 
Before the Revolution, there were only two ſtate priſoners ; 
there are now above two hundred thouſand, Do theſe people 
calculate ? Certainly not ? They will not take man as they find 
him, and govern him upon prineiples eſtabliſhed by experience; 
they will have him to be a faultleſs monſter that the world 
ne er ſaw,” and with to govern him according to a ſyſtem that 
never was, or can be brought, into practice. Theſe waking 
dreams would be of no more conſequence than thoſe of the 


night, were they not generally purſued with an unjuſtifisble de- 


gree of obſtinacy and intrigue, and even villainy ; and did they 
not, being always adapted to flatter and in flame the lower orders 


of the people, often baile every effort of legal power. Thus it 


d in England in the reign of Charles the firſt ; and thus 


has it happened in France. Some trifling innovation always 


paves the way to a ſubverſion of a government. The ax inthe 
foreſt humbly'beſought a little piece of wood to make it a handle. 
The foreſt, conſiſting of ſo many ſtately trees, - could not, 
without manifeſt cruelty, refuſe the + humble” requeſt; 
but, the handle once granted, the before contemptible 
tool began to lay about it With ſo much violence, that in a little 
time not a tree, nor even ſnhrub, was ſtanding. That a parka- 
mentary reform was the handle by which the Engliſh revolu- 
tioniſts intended to effect the deſtruction of the conſtitution, 
need not be inſiſted on; at leaſt if we believe their own re- 
-peated declarations. Paine and ſome others clearly expreſſed 
themſelves on this head. The Doctor was more cautious while 
an England, but, ſafely arrived in his «< aſylum,” he has been a 
little morecndiſguiſed. He ſays the troubles in Europe are the 


natural offspring of the * forms of government that exiſt there; 


and that the abuſes ſpring from the 6 artificial diſtinctions in ſo- 


* 
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eiety . I muſt top here a moment to remark on the impudence 
vf this aſſertion. Is it not notorious that changing thoſe forms 
of government, and deſtroying thoſe diſtinctions in ſociety, has 
introduced all the troubles in Europe ? Had the form of go- 
verument in France continued what it had been for twelve or 
thirteen hundred years, would thoſe troubles ever have had an 
ex iſtence To hazard an aſſertion like this, a man muſt be an 
idiot, or he muſt think his readers ſo. It was then the form of 
_ the Engliſh government, and thoſe artificial diſtinctions; that 
s to day, of king, prince, biſhop, &c. that he wanted to deſtroy, 
in order to produce that 1 liberty Which he had 
been ſo long dreaming about. In his anſwer to the addreſs of 
„ the ican natives of Great Britain and Ireland, reſident 
d2t New York,” he ſays, The wiſdom and happineſs of repub- 
lican governments, and the evils reſulting from hereditary mo- 
narchial ones, cannot appear in a ſtronger light to you than they 
do to me;” and yet this ſame man pretended an inviolable at- 
tachment to the hereditary monarciaal government of Great Britain! 
Says he, by way of vindicating the principles of his club to the 
people of Birmingham: The firſt toaſt that was drank, was, 
«6 the King and Conſtitution.” What | does he make a merit in 
England of having toaſted that which he abominates in America ? 
Alas! Philoſophers are but mert men. „ 
It is clear that a parliamentary reform was not the object: 
An after game was intended; which the vigilance of govern. 
ment, and the natural good ſenſe of the people happily prevent: . 
ed; and the Doctor, diſappointed and chagrined, is come here 
to diſcharge his heart of the venom it has been long collecting 
againft his country, He tells the Democratic ſociety that he 
cannot promiſeto be a better fubje& of this government than he 
has heen of that of Great Britain, Let 5 intends 
us am agreeable diſappointment, if not, the ſooner he emigrates 
back again the better. 75ß%%%Cͤͤ toda, 
Syſtem mongers are an unreaſonable ſpecies of mortals: Time, 
| place, dlimate, nature itſelf "muſt give way, They muſt have 
the ſame government in every quarter of the globe; when per- 
haps there are not two countries which can poiibly admit of the 
fame form of government, at the ſame time. A thouſand hid- 
den cauſes, a thouſand circumſtances and. unforeſcen events 
Conſpire to the forming of a government. It is always done by 
little and little. When compleated it preſents nothing like a 
2 nothing like a thing compoſed, and written in a book. 
is curious to hear people cite the Amencan government 
as the Summit af human perfection while they decry the Engliſh ; 
when it is abſolutely 3 more than the government which 
che kings of England eſtabliſhed here, with ſuch Little mediß- 
cations as were nece ſſary on account of the ſtate of ſociety and 
local circumſtances, If then the Doctor is come here fora 
change of government arid laws, he is the moit diſappointed of 


t 
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| mortals. He will have the mortification to find in his“ aſylum” 
the ſame laws as thoſe from which he has fled, the ſame upright 


manner of adminiſtering them, the ſame puniſhment of the 
oppreſſor, and the ſame protection of the oppreſſed. In the 
courts of juſtice he will every day ſee precedents quoted from 


the Engliſh law-books; and (which to. him may appear won- 


derful) we may venture to | (mcg that it will be very long be- 
fore they will be ſupplanted by the bloody records of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. Let him compare the government of theſe 
{tates, and the meaſures they have purſued, with what has 
aſſed under the boaſted conſtitution that he wiſhed to intro- 
von into England, and ſee if he can find one fingle inſtance of 
the moſt diſtant reſemblance. In the abolition of negro ſlavery 
for example, the government of the. United States have not 
ruſhed headlong into the mad plan of the National Convention. 
With much more humane views; with a much more ſincere 
defire of ſeeing all mankind free and happy, they have, in ſpite 
of clubs and ſocieties, proceeded with caution and juſtice, In 
ſhort, they have adopted, as nearly as poſſible, conſidering the 
circumſtances and fituation, the ſame meaſures as have been 
taken by the government which he abhors. He will have the 
further mortification to find that the government here is not, 


any more than in England, influenced by the vociferations of 


fiſh-women, or by the toaſts and reſolutions of popular ſocieties. 
He will however, have one conſolation: Here as well as there, 
he will find, that the truly great, virtuous and incorruptible man 
at the head of government, is branded for an Ariſtocrat, by thoſe 
noiſy gentry. | „„ | | 
Happineſs being the end of all good government, that which 
produces the moſt is conſequently the beſt ; and compariſon 
being the only method of determining the relative value of 
things, it is eaſy to ſee which is preferable, the tyranny which 


the French formerly enjoyed, or the liberty and equality they 


at preſent labour under, If the doctor had come about a year 
ſooner, he might have had the ſatisfaction of being not only an 
ear, but an eye-witneſs alſo, of ſome of the bleſſed effects of this 
celebrated revolution. He might then haye been regaled with 
that fight, ſo delectable to a modern philoſopher ;—opulence 
reduced to miſery. Vr . 1 | 

The ſtale pretence, that the league againſt the French has been 
the cauſe of their inhuman conduct to each other, cannot, by the 
moſt perverſe ſophiſtry, be applied to the Iſland of St. Domin- 
go. That fine rich colony was ruined ; its ſuperb capital and 
villas reduced to aſhes ; one half of its inhabitants. maſſacred, 
and the other half reduced to beggary, before an enemy ever 
appeared on the coaſt, No: It is that ſyſtem of anarchy and 
blood that was celebrated at Birmingham on the 14th of July, 
1791, that has been the cauſe of all this murder and devaſta- 
tion, | 1 BY 


colonies— Domingo, Guadaloupe, and other French Iſlands, | 


mm» 


Nor let the Dogger pretend that this could nat be foreſeen. 


It was foreſeen and foretold too, from the very moment à part 
af the Deputies to the States General were permitted to call 


themſelves a national aſſembly, In proof of this, I could men- 
tion a dozen publicatiens that came out under his own eye; 


3 Tas I ſhall content myſelf with Lack oy ſhort extract from a 
Which 


N in the Britiſh parliament, 1s the more proper en 


his occaſion, as it was delivered hut a few weeks before the 


period of the riots. The Americans,” ſaid Mr. Burke, © have 
what was eſſentially neceſlary for freedom; they have the 

hlegm of the good terppered Eugliſnmen—they were fitted fer 
Republicans by a republican education. Their revolution was 
not brought about by baſe and degenerate crimes ; nor did they 
overturn a government for the purpoſes af anarchy ; but they 
raiſed a republic, as nearly repreſenting the Britiſh government 
as it was poſſible. They did net run into the abſurdity of 
France, and by ſeizing on the rights of many declare that the 
nation was to*govern the nation, and prinee pretty man to go-. 
vern prettyman. There are in Canada many of the ancient 
inhabitants; will it be proper to give them the Fresch conſti- 


tution ? In my opinion there is not a ſingle cireumſtance that 
recommends the adoption of any part of it, for the whole is 


abominably bad—the produttion of folly ng&.wiſdom—of vice, 
not virtue: it contains nothing but extremes, as diſtant from 
each other as the poles—the parts are in eternal oppoſijion to 
each other—-it is — on what is called the 5 of man, 
but to my conviction it is founded on the wrongs of man, and I. 
now hold in my hand an example of its effects on the French 


were rich, happy, and growing in ſtrength and canſequence in 


ſpite of the three laſt diſtreſſing wars, before they heard of the 


new doctrine of the rights of man; but theſe rights were ng 


ſooner arrived at the Iſlands, than any ſpectator would have 


imagined that Pandora's box had been opened, and that Hell had 
yawned out diſcord, murder, and every miſchief ; for anarchy, 
confuſion and blood-ſhed raged every Where; it was a general 
ſummons for | 5 e ? 
„ Black fpirits, and white, 

Blue Raine and grey, 

« Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
| 1 85 % You that mingle may.“ * 
When the aſſembly heard of theſe diſorders, they ordered troops 


to quell them; but it proves that the troops have joined the in- 


furgents, and murdered their commander. I look on the re- 


volution with horror and deteſtation; it is a revolution of con- 


ſummate folly, formed and maintained by every vice. 


But perhaps the Doctor's intenſe ſtudies; «his continual _ * 
labours for the good of mankind, might not leave him to pe- 
ruſe the debates of Parliament; however, we may fairly pre- 
ſume that he read the letters yy ns te himſelf; and if ſo, he 
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has read the following paſſage; . You think that a neighbour- 


ing nation is emancipated from tyranny, and that a company of 


Engliſhmen may laudably expreſs their joy on the occaſion. 
Were your premiſes true, I would allow your concluſion, But 


let us wait the event. Philoſophers ſhould not be too credulous, 
or form their determination too 'raſhly. It is very poſſible that 


all the magnificent ſchemes of your auguſt diet in France may 
be ſucceeded by a ridiculous, a villainous, or a bloody cata- 
ſtrophe.“ : EA 5 | . 


Either he foreſaw the conſequences of the French revolution 
or he did not foreſee them: If he did not, he muſt confeſs that 


his penetration was far inferior to that of his antagoniſts, and 
even to that of the multitude of his countrymen; for they all 


foreſaw them. If he did foreſee them, he ought to bluſh 


at being called the friend of human happineſs ;** for, to fore- 
ſee ſuch dreadful calamities and to form a deliberate plan for 
bringing them upon his country he muſt have a diſpoſition truly 
diabolical. If he did not foreſee them, he muſt have an un- 


derſtanding little ſuperior to that of an idiot: If he did, he 


muſt have the heart of a Marat. Let him chooſe. 
But, it is pretty clear that he foreſaw the conſequences, or, at 
leaſt, that he approves of them; for, as I have obſerved above, 


he ſent his ſon into France, in the very midſt of the maſſacres, to 
requeſt the honor of becoming a French citizen; and in his an- 


ſwer to the addreſſers at New Vork, he takes good care to expreſs 


his diſapprobation of the war purſued by his country (which he 


calls an infatuation) becauſe its manifeſt tendency is to deſtroy 
that hydra, that ſyſtem of anarchy which is the primary cauſe. 
Beſides, is not his emigration itſelf a convincing proof, that his 
opinion ſtill remains the ſame P If he found himſelf miſtaken, 
he would confeſs his error; at leaft tacitly, by a change of 
conduct. Has he done this? No: The French revolution is 
his ſyſtem, and ſooner than not ſee it eſtabliſhed, I much queſ- 
tion if he would not with pleaſure ſee the maſſacre of all the 
human race. | 


Even ſuppoſe his intended plan of 1mprovement had been the 


\ 


beſt in the world inſtead of the worſt : The people of England 


had certainly a right to rejett it. He claims, as an indubitable 
right, the right of thinking for others, and yet he will not per- 
mit the people of England to think for themſelves. Paine ſays : 


What a whole nation wills, it has a right to do.“ Conſequent- 


ly, what a whale nation does not will, it has a right not to do. 


Rouſſeau ſays: * The majority of a people has a right to force 


the reſt to be free: but even the inſane Socrates of the na- 
tional aſſembly“ has never, in all his abſurd reveries, had the 


folly to pretend, that a club of diſſenting Mal- contents has a 
right to force a whole nation to be free, If the Engliſh choſe to 


remain ſlaves, Bigots and Idolators, as the Doctor calls them, 
that was no buſineſs of his: He had nothing to do with them. 
He ſhould have let them alone; and perhaps, in due time, the 
abuſes of their government would have come to that . naturat 


DE CC 19%), 
termination,” which he truſts + will guard againſt all future 
abuſes.” But, no, ſaid the Doctor, I will reform you will 


enlighten you—I will make you free, You ſhall not! ſay the 


people. But Iwill! ſays the Doctor. By —, ſay the peo- 
ple you ſhall not! © And when Ahithopel /aw that his counſel 


was not followed, he ſaddled his aſs, and aroſe, and gat him home to 
his houſe, to has city, and put his houſehold in order, and hanged” 


himpelf, and died, and was buried in the ſepulchre of tus father.” © 

I now beg the reader's company in a flight review of the ad- 
dreſſes delivered to the Doctor by the ſeveral patriotic ſocieties 
at New. York,*  ':. x. TEE On a ow CY 
It is no more than juſtice to ſay of theſe addreſſes, that they 
are in the lump diſtinguiſhed for certain barrenneſs of thought, 
and vulgarity of ſtyle, which, were we not in poſſeſſion of, the 
Doctor's anſwers, might be thought inimitable, If the parties 
were leſs known, one might be tempted to think that the ad- 
dreſſers were dull by concert; and that, by way of retaliation, 


the Doctor was reſolved to be as dull as they. At leaſt, if this 
was their deſign, nobody will deny but they have ſucceeded to 


admiration. 1 8 
The governments of the old world,” ſay the Democratic, 
55 are moſt of them now baſely combined to prevent the eſtabliſh- 


ment of liberty in France, and to effect the total deſtruction of 


the Rights of Man,” + p 
What! The Rights of Man yet? I thought that Liberty and 


Equality, the Mas of Man, and all that kind of political cant, 


had long been diſcovered for the greateſt Bore in nature. Are 
there people in this country, and people who pretend to poſſefs 
a ſuperior degree of ſagacity too, who are dolts enough to talk 
about French Liberty, after what they ſee under their eyes this 
very day? Is not every Frenchman in the United States obliged 
to go to a Juſtice of the peace every two or three months. to 
have a ceitificate of reſidence? And muſt he not have his cer- 
tificate ſworn to, and ſigned by four of the inhabitants beſides 


the Magiſtrate ? And muſt he not pay for this too? And if 


he fails in any part of this ſlaviſh ceremony, or goes into Canada 
or Florida, is he not marked out for the Guillotine? An Eng- 
liſnman may come when he will, ſtay as long as he pleaſes, go 
where he will, and return when he will to his own country, 


without finding any law. of proſcription, or confiſeation, iſſued 


againſt him or his property. Which has moſt liberty? 


8 . 
pw 2 7 * 4 2 3 * 


1. An addreſs from the Democratic Society.“ © 
II. From the Tammany Society.“ | 
III. From the Aſſociated Teachers.“ 5 
IIII. From the Republican Natives of Great Britain and Ireland.“ 
Theſe addreſſes with the anſwers to them Having all appeared in the 
Gazettes, it will be uſcleſs to give them at length here, , | 
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It has long been cuſtomary to expreſs a deteſtation o 


not a hundred paces from the ſanctum ja 


( 20 ) 
I thought ne one would dun our ears with French liberty, after 
the decree which obliges every merchant, under pain of the 
guillotine, to make a declaration of all his property in foreign 
countries, and to give up his right and title of ſuch property to 
the Convention; and not only to make a declaration of his on, 
but of his neighbour's property alſo, under the ſame * 
the ty- 
ranny and cruelty of the Inquiſition. But the inquiſition, in 
the height of its feverity, was nevet half ſo tyrannical as this de- 
Eree. This is the boaſted “ gallic liberty.“ Let us hear their 
own definition of this liberty. Liberty,” ſays Barrere, in his 
report to the National Convention, on the gd of January laſt, 
« Liberty, my dear fellow citizens, is a privileged and gene- 
ral creditor; not only has ſhe a right to our property and perſons, 
but to our talents and* courage, Si even to our thoughts.” Oh 
Liberty ! What a metamorphoſis haſt thou undergone in the 

hands of theſe political juglers ! | Jo 

If this be liberty, may God in his mercy continue me the moſt 
abje& ſlave. If this be liberty, who will fay that the Engliſh 
did not do well in rejecting the Doctor's plan for making them 

free? The Democrats of New Vork accuſe the allies of bein 
combined to prevent the eſtabliſnment of liberty in France, and 


10 deſtroy the Rights of Man; when it is notorious that the 


French themſelves have baniſhed the very idea of the thing 
from among them; that is to ſay, # they ever had an idea of it. 
Nay, the Author of the Rights of Man, and the Authoreſs of the 
Rights of Women, are at this moment and in a dirty dungeon, 
orum of Liberty and 
Equality ; and the poor unfortunate Goddeſs* herfelf is guillo- 
tined ! So much for Liberty and the Rights of Man. 
The' Tammany Society comes forward in boaſting of their 
© venerable e ;” and, ſays the Doctor in his anſwer, 
* Happy would our venerable anceſtors have been to have 
found, &c.“ What! Were they the Doctor's anceſtors 
100.? I ſuppoſe he means in a figurative ſenſe! But certainly, 
gentlemen, you made a faux pas in talking about your anceſtors 
at all. It is always a tender ſubje&, and ought to be particu- 
larly avoided by a body of men wha diſdain the ſhackles of 


tradition.“ 


Vou ſay, that in the United States © there exiſts a ſentiment 
of free and candid enquiry, which diſdains the ſhackles of tra- 


dition, preparing a rich harveſt of improvement and the glorious 


triumph of truth,” Knowing the religious, or rather the irre- 
ligious, principles of the 5 5 to whom this ſentence was ad- 


dreſſed, it is eaſy to divine its meaning. But, without flattery, 


Madame Hedert, wha had the honour of repreſenting this Neity, and who : 


feceived, for a conſiderable time, the adorations and incenſe of the devout 
Pariſians, was guillotined not long ago. It is impoſſible to ſay for what 

ſhe was executed, as the court by which ſhe was tried do not waſte their 

precious time in committing their proceedings to writing, . 


* 
565 


the goſpel, the belief of which has chiefly contributed to their 


1 ficiently diſdained. 


| 
| 
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8 | | 
your zeal ſurpaſſes that of the Doctor himſelf : He diſdains e- 
velation only ; the authority of Moſes, David, and a parcel of 
folks that nobody knows; but you diſdain what your fathers 


Have told you; which is the more ſurpriſing, as, at the ſame 


time, you boaſt of your venerable anceſtors.” Pegple ſhould al- 


' ways endeavour to be conſiſtent, at leaſt when intereſt does not in- 


* 


terfere. However, . ſhackles of revelation and tradi- 
tion both.completely ſhaken off, and the infidel unitarian ſyſtem 
eſtabliſhed in their ſtead; what good would the country derive 
from it? This is certainly worth enquiry; becauſe a thing that 
will do no good, can be good for nothing. The people of theſe 
ſtates are, in general, ndaftrious, ſober, honeſt, humane, chari- 
table, and lincere ; dutiful children and tender parents. This 
is the character of the people, and who will pretend to ſay that 


acquiring of this amiable character, ought to be exchanged for 


the atheiſtical or deiſtical doctrines of a Manvel or a Prieſtleyꝰ 


For my part, I can ſee nothing to induce us to try the experi- 
ment; no, not even the rich harveſt of improvement and the 
glorious triumph of truth, that you ſay it promiſes, We know 
the truth already; we want no improvement in religious Know- 
ledge ; all we want is to practice better what we know; and it 
is not likely that our praflice would be improved by diſdaining 
the theory.. to pe 

You allow that a public and ſincere ſpirit of toleration exiſts 


among us: What more is wanted ? If you were to effect a gene- 


ral diſdain of the ſhackles of tradition, perhaps the © rich har- 
veſt” would be a corruption of manners, diſcord, perſecution, 
and blood. The ſame cauſes generally produces the lame ef- 


| fefts. To ſee and be terrified at thoſe effects, we have only to 
turn our eyes to that diſtracted country, where it muſt be al- 


lowed even by yourſelves, the ſhackles of tradition are ſuf- 


Z 


Doctor Prieſtley profeſſes to wiſh for nothing hut toleration ; 
liberty of conſcience. But Ii, us contraſt theſe moderate and 
diſintereſted profe ſſions with hot he has advanced in ſome of 
his lateſt publications. I have already taken notice of the al- 
ſertion, in his letters to the ſtudents of Hackney, ** that the elta- 


bliſhed church muft fall,” In his addreſs to the Jews (whom, 
by the bye, he ſeems to wiſh to form a coalition with), he ſays, 


all the perſecutions of the Jews have ariſen from Trinitarian, 
that is to ſay, Idolatrous Chriſtians.” Idolatrous Chriftians! It 
is the firſt time, I believe, theſe two words were ever joined to- 
gether. Is this the language of a. man who wants only tolera- 
tion, in a country where the eſtabliſhed church, and the moſt part 
of the diſſenters alſo, are profeſſedly Trinttarzans ? He will un- 
doubtedly ſay that the people of this country are idolaters too, 
for there is not one out of a hundred at moſt, who does not 
firmly believe in the doctrine 1 the Trinity. | 
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Such a man 2 of perſecution with a very ill glace. 
But ſuppoſe he had been perſecuted for a mere matter of opi- 
nion; it would be only receiving the meaſure he has meted to 
others. Has he not approved of the unmerciful perſecution of 
the unfortunate and worthy part of the French'clergy ? men as 
far ſurpaſſing him in piety and utility as in ſuffering. They 
did not want to coin a new religion; they wanted only to be 
permitted to enjoy, without interruption, the one they had been 
educated in, and that they had ſworn in the moſt ſelemn man- 
ner, to continue in to the end of their lives. The Doctor ſays 
in his Addreſs to the ' Methodiſts : + You will judge whether I 
have not reaſonand ſcripture on my ſide. You will atleaſt be 
convinced that I have fo San myſelf ; and you cannot but 
_ reſpett a real lover of truth, and a defere to bring others into it, even 
in the man who is unfortunately in an error.“ Does not this 
man bluſh at approving, of the baſe, cowardly and bloody per- 
ſecutions that have been carried on againſt a ſet of men, who ei- 
red, if they did err at all from, an exceſs of conſcientiouſneſs. 
He talks of perſecution, and puts on the mockery of woe: 'Theirs 
has been perſecution indeed. Robbed, dragged from their 
homes, or Müged to hide from the ſight of man, in continual ex- 
pectation of the aſſaſſin's ſtab: Some tranſported like common 
fellows, for ever; and a much greater number butchered, by 
thoſe to whoſe happineſs their lives had been devoted, and in 
that country that they loved too well to diſgrace by their apo- 
ſtacy!] How gladly would one of theie unfortunate conſcientious 
men have eſcaped from America, leaving fortune, friends and all 
behind him! and how different has been the fate of Dr. Prieſtley! 
Ah, Gentlemen! do not let us be deceived by falſe pretenders: 
Ihe manner of his emigration is, of itſelf, Ascent roof that 
the ſtep was not neceſſary, to the enjoyment of“ protection from 
violence.“ of | TIT 5 
© - ,You ſay, he has © long 3 laboured for His coun- 
try.“ lis true he ſays ſo; but we muſt not believe him more 
diſintereſted than other. reformers, If toleration had been all 
he wanted; if he had contented himſelf with the permiſſion of 
{ſpreading his doctrines, he would have found this in England, 
or in almoſt any country, as well as here. The man that wants 
only to avoid perſecution, does not. make a noiſy and faſtidious 
diſplay of his principles, or attack with unbridled indecency, 
the religion of the country in which he lives. He who avoids 
perſecution, is ſeldom perſecuted, | . | 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, | 
* Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of ſteel, 
Jo men remote from pow'r but rarely known, 
Leave reaſon, faith, and conſcience all our own.” 
| But the Doctor did not want to be remote from power or pro- 
t either; for in his ſermon on the teſt laws, he propoſes * to 
ſet apart one church for the diſſenters in every conſiderable. 
town, and a certain allotment of tithes for their miniſter, pro- 


wy 


portioned to the number of diſſenters in the diſtrict.“ A very 
modeſt and diſintereſted requeſt truly! Was this man ſeeking 

eace and toleration only? He thinks theſe facts are unknown 
in America. After all his clamour againſt tithes, and his re- 


joicing on account of their abolition in France, he had no objec- - 


tion to their continuing in England, provided he came in for a 
ſhare, Aſtoniſhing difintereſtedneſs, | 


In this country there is nothing to\ fear from the Doctors 


difintereſtedneſs ; becauſe there being no public revenue an- 


nexed to any worſhip whatever, there is nothing to wrangle 


for; but from the diſſeminating of his deiſtical doctrine there is 
much to fear. A celebrated deiſt in England ſays that there 


can be no ſuch thing as an atheiſt ; that it is impoſhble: For 


ſays he, © every one mult neceſlarily believe that ſome cauſe or 
other produced the Univerſe; he may call that cauſe what he 
Pleaſes ; god, nature, or even chance ; ſtill he. believes in the effi- 
cacy. of that cauſe, and therefore is no atheiſt.” And indeed 
we ſhall find that deiſm is but another name for atheiſm, whether 
wie conſider it in the theory or in the practice. That we ſhould 
not be bettered-by the introduction of deiſm or atheiſm, I think 
is a Clear caſe. *© The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wil- 
dom.” While this fear exiſted in France, there was ſome kind 
of manners, ſome kind of juſtice left; but ever ſince the deluded 
people have been taught that Jeſus Chriſt was an infamous im- 
poſtor ; and the. worſhip of him has been forbidden as “ idola- 
trous, the whole infernal legion ſeems to be let looſe among ſt 
them; and the. nation appears marked out for a dreadful ex- 
ample to all mankind. Indeed ſome ſuch example was neceſſary 

to cure the world of the infidel philoſophy of Voltaire, Rouſ- 
ſeau, Gibbon, Prieſtley, and the reſt of that enlightened tribe. 
We. are - continually exclaiming againſt prejudice, without 


attending to its effect on ourſelves. I am afraid prejudice in + 


favour of the French Revolution has led Americans to approve 
many things, which a few years ago they would have viewed 
with the utmoſt abhorrence; and that they would even now 
view with abhorrence in any/other nation, And here I cannot 
help taking notice of an article that appeared not many days 
ſince in one of our public papers. The writer is giving a liſt 


of eminent perſons who have © ariſen on the democratic floor,, 


which he concludes with Marat, St. Paul, and Feſus Chriſt, Is 
it not a moſt horrid blaſphemy to put the Son of God, the 
Prince of Peace, on a: footing with the bloody author of the 
maſſacres at Paris and Verſailles? 1 hope and believe, that 
ſuch Blaſphemers are rare in the United States, and the only 


way to keep them ſo, is for the people to reject unanimouſſy 


every attempt to debaſe Chriſtianity, in whatever ſhape, and 
under whatever diſguiſe it may appear, 9 


In the addreſs of the republican natives of Great Britain 


and Ireland, reſident at New Vork,“ we find a very extraordi- 
nary paſſage indeed, But before we ſay any thing about this 
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addreſs, it will not be amiſs to ſay a word or two about the ad- 


dreſſers. I believe one might venture to ſay that there are, but 


very few natives of Ireland among them; becauſe the emigrants 
from that country, being generally engaged in agricultural =_ 
form 


fuits from their farſt arrival here, have not the time to 


themſelves into political ſocieties; and the words Great 
Britain“ might probably have been ſupphed by one word, How- 
ever, as the gentlemen have not thought this word worthy of 

a place in their addreſs, I can by no means think of introducing 


it here. But let us ſee what they ſay of themſelves: © After a 


fruitleſs oppoſition to a corrupt and tyrannical government, many ' 


of us, like you, ſought freedom and protection in the United States 


of America. We look back on our native country with pity 
and indignation, at the outrages that humanity has fuſtained in 
the perſons of the virtuous Muir and his patriotic affociates.” 
We may then fairly ſuppoſe, that thefe ** republican natives of 

Great Britain and ſfreland“ can be no other than the members of 
that renowned convention of which the © orrtueus Muir,” who 


is now fortunately on his paſſage to Botany-Bay, was prefident. © 


The paffage of their addreſs, alluded to above, is as follows : 


_ & Participating in the many bleſſings, which the government is 
calculated to infure, we are happy in giving it this proof of our 


reſpe&ful attachment : We are only grieved, chat a ſyſtem of ſuch 
beauty and excellence ſhould be at all tarniſhed by the exiſtence 
of ſlavery in any form but, as Friends to the e e. rights of man, 
we mult be permitted to ſay, that we wifh theſe rights extended 
to every human being, be his complexton what it may. We how⸗- 
ever look forward with pleafing anticipation to a yet more perfect 
ſtate of ſociety; and from that love of Aberey which forms ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed a trait in the American character, are taught to — 2 
that this laſt, this wor ſt diſgrace to a free government, will finally 
and for ever be done away.“ So! Theſe gentlemen are hardly 
landed in the United States before they begin to cavil againſt 
the government, and to pant after a more perfect ſlate of Society ! 
If they have already diſcovered that the {yſtem is tarnifhed by 
the very laſt and worſt diſgrace of a free government, what may we 
not reaſonably expect from their future reſearches ? If they 
with their virtuons Preſident had been landed in the ſouthern 
{tates, they might have lent a hand to finiſh the great work, fo 
happily begun by citizens Santhonax and Polverel. They have 
caught the zi of addreſſing, petitioning and remonſtrating in 
their own country; let them fcratch themſelves into a cure; 
bus do not let them attempt ſpreading cheir diſorder. They 
vaght to remember, that they are come here “ to feek freedom 
and protection“ for themſelves, and not ſor others. When the 


people of the ſe ſtates are ready for a total abolition of negro 
flavery, they will make a ſhift to ſee the prapriety of adopting 
the meaſure without the aſſi ſtance of thefe northern lights. In 
the mean time, as the convention cannot here enter on their 


(a } 


legiſlative funktions, they may amuſe themſelves with a fable 


that I have tranſlated from the French for their particular uſe. 


Tur Por-Snor, 4 Fasz. 


In a pot-ſhop that was well ſtocked with ware of all ſorts, a 
diſcontented ill formed pitcher unluckily bore the ſway. One 
day after the mortifying neglect of ſeveral cuſtomers, ** gen- 

tlemen” ſaid eee, himfelf to his brown brethren in 
general, < gentlemen, with your permiſſion, we are a ſet of 
tame fools, without ambition, without courage: Condemned 
to the vileſt uſes, we ſuffer all without murmuring. Let us 


dare to declare ourſelves, and we {hall ſoon ſee the difference. 


| That ſuperb ewer, which, like us, is but earth; thoſe gilded 
jars, vaſes, china, and in ſhort all thoſe elegant nonſenſes, 


whoſe colours and beauty have neither weight nor ſolidity, 
muſt yield to our ſtrength and give place to our ſuperior / 


merit. 8 | 
This civic harangue was received with peals of a 


t unn 


| the pitcher (choſen preſident) became the organ of the aſſembly. 


Some however more moderate than the reſt, attempted to calm 
the minds of the multitude. But all thoſe which are called jor- 


dans or chamber pots, were become intractable; Eager to vie 


with the bowls and cups, they were impatient almoſt to mad- 


nels to quit their obſcure abodes, and to ſhine upon the table, 
kiſs the lip and ornament the cub- board. | 
__ ln waindidia wiſe water jug Ern it was a platter) make 
them a long and ſerious diſcourſe upon the peacefulnefs of their 
vocation; Thoſe,” ſays he, who are deſtined to great em- 
ployments are rarely the moſt happy. We are all of the ſame 
clay, tis true; but he who made us, formed us for different 
functions. One is for ornament, another for uſe. The poſts 


the leaſt important are often the moſt neceſſary. Our employ- 


ments are extremely different, and ſo are our talents 
This had a wondetful effet ; the moſt ſtupid began to open 
their ears ; Perhaps it would have ſucceeded, if a greaſe pot 
had not cried out with a deciſive tone: You Treaſon like an 
aſs ; to the devil with you and your filly leſſons.” e 
ow the ſcale was turned again: All the hord of jordans, 
pans and pitchers W the ſuperior eloquence and reaſon 
of the greaſe pot. In ſhort, they determined on the enterprize; 
but a diſpute aroſe who ſhould be chief: All would command 
and none obey. It was then you might have heard a clutter ; 
Pots, pans and pitchers, mugs, jugs and jordans, all put them- 
ſelves in motion at once; and ſo quick and ſo well wiſely were 
their operations condutted, that the whole was ſoon changed— 
not into china, but rubbiſh, | 


Let us leave the application of this fable to thoſe for whom 
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it is intended, and come to the addreſs of „ the, aſſociated 


teachers in the city of New York.” © P 
From the profeſſion of theſe gentlemen, one would have 


wiſhed not to find them among the dotftor's addreſſers; and it 


will be for thoſe who employ the affociated teachers” to judge 
how far their approbation and praiſe of the writings of ſuch a 


man is a proof of their being calculated for the'| arduous and 
important taſk of cultivating the human mind.“ They very. ci- 
villy invite the doctor to aſſiſt them to © form the man; and, 


in his anſwer, he ſeems to hint that he may poſſibly accept the 
invitation. All I can ſay on this matter is, if he ſhould embrace 


this profeſhon, I hope he will be exactly as ſucceſsful in form- 
ing ſ the man, as he has been in reforming him. 0 


In the anſwer to the aſſociated Teachers“ the Door . 


that claſſes of men, as well as individuals, are apt to form too high 


ideas of their own importance. Never was a juſter obſervation than 


this, and never was this obſervation more fully verified than in the 


parties themſelves. ' The Doctor's ſelf importance is ſufficiently de- 
pitted in the quotation that I have given from his letter to the people 
of Birmingham; and as for the © aſſociated teachers,” how familiarly 
ſoever they may talk of * the intriguing policies and vitiating refine- 


ments of the no "aj World,” I muſt ſay, I think, they know but 


little of what paſſes in that world; or they never would have larded 


with ſuch extravagant eulogiums, productious which, in general have 


been long exploded. 


With reſpett to the doctor's e e reveries, or, in other 
words, his ſyſtem of infidelity, I ſhall leave to himſelf the taſk. of 


expoſing that to the deteſtation of Americans, as it has long been to 


that of the Engliſh. Of his ſcientific productions, I propoſe, in a 


little time, to give the public a ſhort review; meanwhile I refer the 
curious reader to the publications of the royal ſociety, of 1791 and 
1792, and to Doctor Bewley's treatiſe on air. He will there ſee his 


ſyſtem of chemiſtry and natural philoſophy detected, expoſed- and 
Lal and the © celebrated philoſopher”? himſelf accuſed and con- 
vitted of plagiariſm, He will there find the key to the following ſen- 
tence ; © The patronage to be met with in monarchial governments, 
is ever capricious, and as often employed to bear down merit as to 
promote it, having for its objett, not ſcience, or any thing uſeful to 
mankind, but the mere reputation of the patron, who 25 ſeldom any 
Judge of ſcience.” This is the language of every ſoured, neglected au- 
thor, from a ſorry ballad monger to a doftor ih half a dozen initials 
at the end of his name. : | : 


As to his talents as a writer we have only to open our eyes to be 
convinced that they are far below mediocrity. His ſtile is uncouth and 
ſuperlatively diffuſe. Always involved in minutiæ, every ſentence is 


a ſtring of parentheſiſes, in finding the end of which, the reader is 


lucky if he does not loſe the e aunts they were meant to illuſtrate, 


In ſhort, the whole of his phraſeology is extremely diſguſting 3 to 
which may be added, that even in point of grammar, he 1s very often 
incorret, N | | 


(2) 


As a proof of what I have here aſſerted, I could give a thouſand + 
| ſentences from his writings ; but I chooſe one or two from his anſwers 
to the addreſſers, as theſe pieces are in every body's hands: And not 
| — criticiſe unfairly, I ſhall take the firſt ſentence I come at. It runs 
thus: ä |; : „ l N | BEA as 
. © Viewing with the deepeſt concern, as you do, the 'proſpeR that is 
now exhibited in Europe, thoſe troubles which are the natural offspring 
of their forms of government, originating indeed in the ſpirit of li- 
berty, but gradually degenerating into tyrannies, equaliycdograding to 
dhe rulers and the ruled, I rejoice in finding an aſylum from perfecu- 
tion in a country in which thoſe abuſes have come to à natural termi- ö 
nation, and produced another ſyſtem of liberty, founded on ſuch wiſe f 
ee as I truſt, will guard againſt all future abuſes, thoſe arti- 
ficial diſtinetions in ſociety, from which they ſprung, being completely 
eradicated, that proteQtion from violence, which laws and government 
promiſe in all countries, but which I have not found in my own, I 
doubt not I ſhall find with you, though J cannot promiſe to be a | 
better ſubje of this government, than my whole conduct will evince | | 
that I have been to that of Great Britain.” | of . | 
I This is neither the flyle periodique, nor the ſtyle. coupe; it is 1 
preſume the ſtyle entortille:; for one would certainly think that the 
author had racked his imagination to render what he had t6 ſay unin- 
telligible. This ſentence of monſtrous length is cut aſunder in the 
middle by a ſemicolon, which, except that it ſerves the weary reader 
-by way of half-way houſe, might be placed in any other part of the 
ſentence, to at leaſt, equal advantage. In fact, this is not a ſentence ; 
it is a rigmarole ramble, that has neither beginning nor ending, and 
- conveys to us no idea of any thing but the author's incapacity. 3 
66 Viewing with the deepeſt concern as you do, the proſpett that 
is now exhibited in Europe, thoſe troubles which are the natural of- 
ſpring of THEIR forms of government, &c.“ What, in the name 
of goodneſs, does this mean?; Troubles is the only antecedent that 
can be found to their, and the neceſſary concluſion is, trouble, have 
their forms of government. | e 8 AI 17 
IT)he doctor ſays, in his anſwer to the Tammany ſociety: Happy 
would our venerable anceſtors, as you juſtly call them have been, to 
have found America ſuch a retreat to them.“ It may perhaps be uſe- 
ful to the learned Doctor to know that he ought to have ſaid: 
„ 'Happily would our venerable anceſtot, as you juſtly call them, 
have been, to find America, &c.” _ | x 
1 grant that there is great reaſon to believe, that the Doftor was 
reſolved to be as dull as his addreſſers; but I aſſert that it is impoſ- 
lible for a perſon accuſtomed to commit his thoughts to paper wich 
the ſmalleſt degree of taſte or correttneſs, to fall into ſuch groſs. ſole- 
ciſms, or to tack phraſes together in ſuch an awkard home-ſpun man- 
ner. In ſhort, he cannot be fit for even the poſt of caſtigutor; and 
therefore it is to be hoped that the * aſſociated teachers” will not leſſen 
| their © importance” by admitting him amonglt them; that is to ſay, 
except it be as a ſcholar. | 4 ; 
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There are many things that aſtoniſh us in the addreſſes, amongſt 
which the compaſſion that the addreſſers expreſs for that © infatuated” 
and © devoted country, Great Britain, certainly is not the leaſt, 

The Democratic ſociety, with a hatred againſt tyranny, that would 
have become the worthy nephew of Damien, or the great Marat him- 
rat himſelf, {ay : ** The multiplied oppreſſions- which charafteriſe. that 

regent, excite in us the moſt painful ſenſations, and exhibit a 
ſpeRacle as diſguſting in itſelf as diſhonorable to the Britiſh name. 
And what a tender affettionate concern do the ſons of Tammany 
expreſs for the poor diſtreſſed unfortunate country of their venerable 
anceſtors.” * A country,” ſay they, © although now preſenting 4 
proſpett frightful to the eye of humanity, yet once the nurſe of ſci- 
ences, of arts, of heroes, and of freemen, a country which although 
at preſent apparently devoted to deſtruction, we fondly hope may yet 
tread hack the fleps of infamy and ruin, and once more riſe conſpi- 
Cuous among the free nations of the earth.“ 2 . 

But of all the addreſſers none ſeem ſo zealous on this ſubjett as 
< the republican natives of Great Britain and Ireland.“ While,“ 
ſay thev, © we look back on our native country with emotions of pity 


and indignation, at the outrages human nature has ſuſtained, in the 


perſons of the virtuous Maur and his patriotic aſſociates; and deeply la- 


ment the fatal apathy into which our countrymen have fallen: We 


defire to be thankful to the great author of our being, that we are in 
America, and that it has pleaſed him, in his wiſe providence, to make 
theſe United States an "5 wg not only from the immediate tyranny, 
of the Brittſh government, but alſo from thoſe impending. calamities, 
which its increaſing 8 and multiplied iniquities, muſt infal- 
uded and oppreſſed people.” What an en- 
chuſiaſtic warmth is here! No ſolemn-league-and-covenant, prayer, 
embelliſhed with the.naſal ſweetneſs of the conventicle, was ever more 
Aflectin 6 a 8 ' ; | 
To al this the Doftor very piteouſly echoes back ** ſigh for ſigh, 
and groan for groan ; and when the fountain of their eyes is dry, he 
ſupplies the place and weeps for bot.. 
There is fomething ſo pathetic, ſo irreſiſtably moving in all this, that 
a man muſt have a hard heart indeed to read it, and not burſt into 


* 


In ſpeaking of Monarchies, it has often been lamented that the ſo- 
vereign ſeldom, or never hears the truth; and much afraid I am, that 
this is equally applicable to democracies, What court ſycophants are to 
a prince, demagogues are to a people ; and the latter kind of paraſites 
is by no means leſs ere gern than the former 1 more ſo, as 

more numerous. God knows, there were 

too many of this deſcription in America, before the arrival of Doctor 
Prieſtley : I can therefore ſee no reaſon for boaſtings and addreſſings 
on account of the acquiſition. | | f af 
Every one muſt obſerve, how the doctor has fallen at once into the 
track of thoſe, who were already in poſſeſſion of the honorable poſt. 
Finding a popular prejudice prevailing againſt his country, and not 


629) 


polſeſling that parriæ caritas, which is the charafteriſlic of his coun- 
trymen, he has not been aſhamed to attempt making his court by flat- 
tering that prejudice, I that a prejudice againſt this nation is 


not only excuſable, but almoſt commendable in Americans ; but the 


\ 


mis fortune is, this prejudice expoſes them to deception, and makes them 


the ſport of every intriguing adventurer. Suppoſe be the intereſt 
of Americans that Great Britain ſhould be rained and even annihilated, 


in the ee ; it ean never be their intereſt to believe that this 


defireable object is already nearly or quite accompliſhed, at a time when 
the is become more formidable than ever, in every quarter of the globe. 
And with reſpe& to the internal fituation of that country, we ought not 
to ſuffer ourſelves to be deceived by © gleanings from morning chro- 
nicles, or Dublin gazettes: For, if we inſiſt that newſpaper report 


is the criterion by which we ought to judge of the governments and 


ſtate of other countries, we mult allow the ſame meaſure to foreigners 
with reſpect to our own country; and then what muſt the people of 


England think of the government of the United States, upon reading a 


Page or two from the ſlovenly pen of Agricola. 
It is Charitable,” ſays this democrat, It 15 charitable to believe 


many who ſigned the conſtitution, never dreamed of the. meaſures 


taking place, which alas! we now experience. By this double go- 
vernment, we are involved in unneceſſary burdens which netther we nor 
our fathers ever knew. Such a monſter of a government has ſeldom 
ever been known on earth. We are obliged to maintain two govern- - 


ments, with their. full number of officers from head to foot. Some of 


them receive fuck wages as never were heard of before in any govern- 
ment upon earth; and all this beſtowed on Ariſtocrats for doing next 
to nothing. A bleſſed revolution! a bleſſed revolution indeed! but 


farmers, mechanics and labourers have no ſhare in it, we are the aſſes 


vho muſt have the honor of pay ing them all without any adequate ſer- 


vice. Now let the impartial, judge whether our government, taken 
collectively, anſwers the great end of protecting our perſons and pro- 
perty ! Or whether it is not rather calculated to drain us of our money, 
and give it to men who have not rendered adequate ſervice for it, Had 
an inſpired prophet told us that the, things which our eyes ſee, in the 
beginning of the revolution, he might have met Jeremiah's fate ; -or if 


we had believed him, not one in a thouſand would have refifted Great 
Britain, Indeed, my ' countrymen, we are ſo loaded by our new 

overnments, that we can have little heart to attempt to move under all 
our burdens ; we have this conſolation, when things come to the worſt, 
there muſt be a change, and we may reft ſatisfied, that either the fe- 
deral or ſtate governments muſt fall.” „ 

If „ gleanings” like theſe were publiſhed in England, would not 
the people naturally exclaim : What! the boaſted government of 


America come to this already ? The poor Americans are dreadfully 


- tyrannized by the Ariſtocrats! There will certainly be a revolution 


in America ſoon ! They would be juſt as much miſtaken as the 
people in this country are, who talk of a revolution in England. 
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Neither ought we to look upon the emigration of perſons from Eng- 
land to this country as a proof of their being perſecuted, and of the 
tyranny of the Engliſh government. It is paying America a very poor 


compliment, to ſuppoſe that nothing ſhort of perſecution, could bring 


ſettlers to its ſhores. This is beſides the moſt unfortunate proofthatcould 


poſſibly be produced by the advocates of the French Revolution: For, 


if the emigration of a perſon to this country be a proof of a tyranny ex- 
iſting in that from which he comes, how ſuperlatively tyranmcal muſt 
the government in France be ? But they ſav, thoſe who emigrate from 
France are Ariſtocrats: They are not perſecuted ; they emigrate be- 
cauſe they hate a free country, What! do they really come to 
America becauſe they hate a free country? Did the governors, of 
Martinico, &c. make a capitulation to be ſent here, to avoid going to 
a free country? The Democratic ſociety will certainly oblige the 


world very, much m explaining this enigma, 


| I am one of thoſe who wiſh to believe that foreigners come to this. 
country from choice, and not from neceſſity. America opens a wide 
field for enterprize; wages for all mechanics are better, aud the means 


of ſubſiſtence proportionably cheaper than in Europe. This is what 


brings foreigners amongſt us: They become citizens of America for 


the honeſt purpoſes of commerce, of turning their induſtry and talents 
to the beſt account, and of bettering their fortunes. By their exertions 
to enrich themſelves, they enrich the flate, lower the wages, and 
render the country leſs dependent upon others. The moſt numerous as 
well as the moſt uſeful are mechanics ; perhaps a cobler with his ham- 
mer and awls, is a more valuable acquiſition than a dozen philoſophi- 


theologi- political empirics with all their boaſted apparatus. Of all the 
Engliſh arrived in theſe States (fince the war) no one was ever calcu- 


lated to render them leſs ſervice than Doctor Prieſtley ; and what is 
more, perhaps no one (before or ſince, or even in the war) ever in- 


intended to render them leſs, His preference to the American govern- 
ment is all affeftation: His emigration was not voluntary: He ſtaid 


in England till he ſaw no hopes of recovering a loſt reputation; and 
then burſting with envy and reſentment, he fled into what the Tam- 
many ſociety very juſtly call © baniſhment,“ covered with the univer- 


ſal deteſtation of his countrymen. 


THE END. 


| 


